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THE DEAD BIRD. 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, and sold at the Depository, 25, Cornhill, Boston. 
Cuarter IV. 


Son. You left off, at our last conversation, 
with this question: —Had your school-mate no 
other life than your bird? I have thought a great 
deal about it, as you told me, but I cannot under- 
stand it. My bird had feathers, and claws, and 
bones, and flesh, that grew, like twigs, which 
was his vegetable life. I have hair, nails, and 
bones; which grow. These I can cut off and not 
feel it. 

Father. But when you pull out a hair, or cut 
your nails too close to the quick, you know the 
nerve and muscle they grow from, give you pain, 
though they feel none when they are cut off.—So 
you see our animal and vegetable life, are con- 
nected. 

S. Yes, sir; but when the animal soul is gone, 
the body can feel no pain. But it is hard to be- 
lieve this when they are buried in the ground, 
and I can’t help being afraid they suffer in the 
dark grave. 

F. But, my son, our reason tells us better, 
and the Bible declares, ‘‘In that day, their 
thoughts (i. e. about the body) perish; and they 
have no more a portion of any thing that is done 
under the sun.” 

_S. Tell me then, father, what is the difference 
between a bird and a boy? Please to make it as 
plain as you can. 

F. Iwill endeavor to do this; but it will be 
allin vain, unless you attend closely while you 
hear, and recollect it frequently afterwards. It 
is useless to pour water into a sieve. 

S. I know that, Sir, and I shall try to attend. 

F, We have considered in what the boy and 
the bird are alike. The bird and all other animals 
love their master, and hate those that injure them. 

hey are sometimes angry; and they are sorry 
when they lose a mate. They are afraid and 
glad. In short, they have most of the feelings 
which we have, and which William had. They 
know, too, when you speak to them, and they re- 


member what they have seen. Let us think of | him, he was about fifty years of age. His family | fell upon her ear, they were not allowed to occupy 


the difference. The pair of robins, that lived on 
your tree near the window of your chamber, knew 
how to build their nest. There they set upon 
theit eggs, and in a month the eggs were hatched, 
and the young birds feathered, and there was no 
more to do about their clothing. They taught 
them to fly, and to sing, to find their food, and to 
know and avoid danger. Then their education 


was completed. They were left to take care of| sen, as the chief end of their existence, the plea- | bloom of her cheek faded—and the buoyancy of 


themselves, and the young and old birds, probably 
neither knew nor cared for one another afterwards, 






















































know how. similar character. Being an only child, she was 
F. But you know a boy is always learning | the idol of her parents, and, as is too often the 
something new; and a man can learn a new lan- | case, their love was shown in the most unrestrain- 
guage, and new music, and a new trade. Hejed and blinded indulgence. It is strange that 
can build new kinds of houses, and find out new | parents will not consider the consequences to « 
things. But the robins never improve. They | which such a course must lead. Strange that 
can never sing but one kind of song, and chatter | they will not see—that by so doing they are ren- 
in one way, and build a nest just as robins always j dering their children unfit for the trials which 
have built them. must be encountered in life—exposing them to 
S. Yes, I believe that; for I never heard a | innumerable dangers and sorrows—and at last to 
robin sing or chirp but one or two songs, and all | the bitter agony of a hopeless death. But Mr. 
the robins sing just alike. and Mrs. L. thought not, and cared not for these 
F. But there is another great difference. |things. If present pleasures and enjoyments 
Boys can think and judge about what will happen, } could be secured—they felt no solicitude for the 
if they choose, and birds cannot. A boy plants future. If Mary, their darling child, could only 
corn, and he lets it stay in the ground, because | be seen smiling in thoughtless mirth—they were 
he knows that one kernel will produvea great | satisfied. To see her adorned in the most elegant 
many. But a crow pulls up the seed, and so de-|dress—her person decorated with ornaments— 
stroys the crop. and then, to have her beauty praised, and her 
S. But the crow does not know that. sprightly wit extolled, this was the highest happi- 
F. That is just the difference. The crow saw | ness they desired. Ah! wretched infatuation! — 
the corn planted and growing last year, jast as the | Why did they not think how soon all these things 
boy did. And he saw it planted this yesr, but he | must end?—Instead of adorning their child with 
did not put the two things together, and judge.— | fading and perishing ornaments—why did they not 
He was hungry as well as the boy, but be did not seek to dress up her immortal spirit with those 
reason, and wait, as the boy did. He did what | charms which angels admire—and which are eter- 
he wanted to do, without thinking what would | nal? 

come afterwards. That is one great difference.| When I first became acquainted with Mary— 
—The boy has reason; the bird has nore.. Men | she was a gay and thoughtless girl, just fit to fig- 
lay up grain for the winter. The birds ‘‘have | ure away at parties, or at balls; to talk about the 
neither storehouse nor barn,” and our Saviour | fashions, or the latest novels; or, by the spirit and 








says man has foresight; animals have not. liveliness of her wit, to charm around her a group 
of triflers, whose minds were not capable of any 





higher effort.—It was evident, however, that by 
vente A ch ad cae, she possessed the materials for a far more 
From the Connecticut Observer. | useful and exalted character. With an amiable 
THE END OF PLEASURE. disposition, and a mind, which, in Vivacity and 
REMINISCENCE OF A CLERGYMAN. strength, was se ag em 3 co pet = 
i i in the | she been differently instructed and governed, s 
eke waning Ral Mr. L. Kj might have found a far greater and more a: 
was a delightful spot. From the eminence on | happiness in a very different — Moni m. a 
which the house stood, surrounded by trees, there | the pure and elevated precepts ghey . een 
was a verdant lawn, sloping gradually to the | instilled into her infant mind ;—ha ody — 
shore of the river, which at the distance of a few | example of the Son of God been held up before 
rods, was rolling peacefully in its course.—Qn | her—and the bright, and soul ag 909 
the one side of the house, at the border of the | of the Gospel been opened to her yet: ne mig 
grove was the garden, with its various plants, and | have found a delight in the gh Fe t a 
flowers, and neat walks, and shady arbors; and | of her God, unspeakably more eee - ae 
on the other side, stood the spacious barns and} which the world could give her. “8 aif abits 
out-houses, loaded with the products of the proli- were formed. She had no py? “1 a 
fic soil; while in the adjoining yards and fields, | ‘ Religion! ehe would say, we i ch 
might be seen, in all their variety, and strength, | its importance, “no one shou : e yg re — 
and beauty, the flocks and herds which form so | than I am, for, when the weat » . ye . 
important a part of a Farmer’s treasures. In| always at church on Sundays. : == was 
short, Mr. L—— was, what is termed, ‘A Gen- | —but, alas! very far was her heart = the wor- 
tleman Farmer.” A life, perhaps, which, so far | ship of God. She went —< ot - pies 
as this world is concerned, is one of the most in- and because it was so dull, ont _ ong - a 
dependent and felicitous that can be chosen. And | dious days, to remain at home. ' Kvsines ~~ 
here lived Mr, L. with all that wealth could be- | her the same thoughtless and wor Sprain ' 
stow to make him happy. When I first knew | the words ‘death,’ and ‘ judgment,’ and ‘ elernily, 

















i i is wi i hort, her whole mind was de- 
consisted of himself, his wife, and one only child, | her thoughts. .In short, ¢ 
a very intelligent, and blooming young lady, of, | voted to pleasure. She was perfectly — in 
perhaps, nineteen or twenty years of age. Mr. | the circles of fashion. She — a pro = . 
and Mrs. L. were, as they are called, people of ennai ts a, in the dance—and mos 
the world. Which I suppose means people of | polished in her m . 
this world only—or those < live habitually and| But poor Mary, alas! — she yen pene Peg 
supremely for the enjoyments of the present life. | the midst of all her gay dreams, " vain - 
And such were Mr. and Mrs. L. They had cho- | sures, she was suddenly arrested by disease. 


; : ; wee es days the physician 
sures, and the possessions of time, and, like mul-|her spirit failed. In a few day 
titudes of matikind, they were more solicitous pronounced her case dangerous in the extreme. 











more than for any other birds of their sort. 
O! what a difference between a bird and a 





: filled with 
about the present gratifications of the body, than | And now the minds of the parents were sad 
the future cad anna destinies of the soul. With the most painful anxieties. Dr.’ said the agita 
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Yeuth’s Companion. 


























ted father, ‘you must not leave her for an hour. saw more clearly the necessity of an entire refor- 


Give her all your time. You must, doctor, yo 
must preserve her life.’ Night and day did thes 
parents sit by the side of their child.—Every wis 
was anticipated, and every means employed. 
all was in vain. 


u)mation to place it on an equality with the other 
e/nations of Europe. Being greatly desirous of his 
h|own improvement, he resolved to visit foreign 


But | countries, and to prolong his stay in those places, 
In one week after she was first 


which he thought best calculated to afford him 


attacked, she was declared hopeless. And how} opportunities for acquiring that kind of knowledge 
shall I describe the scene that followed! She was| of which he stood most in need. He commenced 
herself perfectly sensible of her condition. She/his travels in 1697, and made his first stay in 


knew that she must soon die, and she knew als 
that she was wholly unprepared. ‘Is there n 


hope,’ she would exclaim, ‘is there no hope, doc- 
Must I die?—O I cannot—I will not die! 
And then, in a paroxism of de- 
spair, she would strive to steal from her bed, and 


tor? 
—I will not die!’ 


struggle with those who held her there, as if sh 


sought, by some change of place, to fly from th 
hand of Death. 


fearless and so gay. 


upon her child. 


her, with an expression of unutterable anguish 


Once, as he thus stood looking upon her, she fixed 
her eye upon him—and said—‘ My father—O my 
father!—yes look upon me—See, this is the end 
I shall never—never be 


of all my pleasures. 
happy again. I am dying, and I have no hope o 
heaven—no love in my heart to God, my Judge 
I shall be lost forever—in a few moments I shal 
be among the damned.’ 


this appalling sentence. 


increase the horrors of the scene. 


retained all its power. 


quest. 


and poor Mary entered a hopeless eternity. 


Reader, think of this brief history—and if you 
are living as Mary lived——-repent—forsake your 
follies and your sins—implore the aid of the Holy 
Ghost to renew your heart—and fly to Jesus 
Christ while you may, or you also shall die as 


V. 


Mary died. 
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"Written for the Youth's Companion. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


Peter the Great was the third son of Alexis 
Michaelovitch, and was born at Moscow, in the 
He was appointed to the throne upon 
the death of his eldest brother in 1682, but did 
not take the charge of the government into his 


year 1672, 


own hands until 1689. Although he had in some 
measure given way to the sensualities in which 
a young prince just commencing his reign would 
be inclined to indulge, yet, as his mind expanded, 
he became more sensible of the extreme barbarism 
of the empire of which he was now sovereign, and 


It was indeed a sad sight to luok 
upon that young and once lovely and laughing 
being—so changed from all that she was, both in 
body and in mind; to see that brow distorted by 
pain—that cheek pale and wan—that eye sunken 
and cheerless—and it was especially sad to behold 
the workings of remorse in that mind once so 
‘I cannot die! I will not 
die! I will not die!’ repeated the dying girl, in a 
voice too full of horror to be described.—The 
aged and broken-hearted mother was seen bending 
at the side of the bed—but not daring to look 
While the father, in the deepest 
agony of soul, was walking rapidly across the 
room,—at one moment biting his lips, asif enraged 
at the Providence, who was removing from him 
his idol,—and the next, pausing to gaze upon 


A shudder passed through 
the hearts of all present, as the dying girl closed 
The recollection of what 
she had been—of the circumstances in which she 
had lived, the ease—and comfort—and pleasure 
which she had always enjoyed;—the sight of the 
mother, still bending in unspeakable agony by the 
side of the bed—and of the father, as he stood 
immoveably gazing upon his child—all served to 
Nor was it in 
her case, the raving of insanity—it was simply a 
clear perception of the truth.—Though the body 
was rapidly sinking beneath disease, reason still 
‘I will not die—I will not 
die,’ she again exclaimed, though death was evi- 
dently now on the point of completing his con- 
And so she contiuued—till her voice be- 
came more feeble—her head fell back upon the 
pillow—another struggle—again she was indis- 
tinctly heard to say, ‘I will not die—I will not 
die’—and then, the immortal spirit took its flight, 


oO 
0 


Holland. In the disguise of a Dutch skipper, (a 
master of a small trading vessel,) he went to the 
village of Sardam, where great numbers of vessels 
are annually built, and there labored in the ca- 
pacity of a carpenter and blacksmith. He at this 
time also attended anatomical lectures at Amster- 
dam, studied the various sciences, and sought 
out, and sent to Russia, men skilled in different 
professions. In the year 1698, he went to Eng- 
land, where he was kindly received by king Wil- 
liam, who, on his return to Holland, presented 
him with a fine yacht. He next proceeded to 
Austria. Passing through Poland, he again ar- 
rived at Moscow, where he soon formed a regi- 
ment of soldiers, similar to those he had seen in 
other parts of Europe, and gradually introduced 
such achange in the manners and customs of the 
people as would bear a closer resemblance to the 
more polished and refined nations on that continent. 
In tae year 1700, he joined in a league with 
Augustus, king of Poland, against Charles the 
twelfth, king of Sweden, and marched with a 
large aimy to lay siege to Narva, (a town situa- 
ted on ¢ lake near the Gulf of Finland.) With a 
small bit well disciplined body of troops, Charles 
.|soon obiained a victory, but after a number of ac- 
tions, in which they met with different success, 
the Russians gained possession of Ingria and Li- 
vonia, tvo provinces which belonged to Sweden, 
and of the country in the vicinity of the river 
f| Neva. The place where that river enters the 
. | Gulf of Finland, Peter had chosen as the situation 
1; of the new capital of his empire, and forthwith he 
took measures for the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment from Moscow to that place. 
Peter had but one son by his first wife, who, 
having had but little attention paid him when 
young, contracted, as he grew older, habits of in- 
temperance, and acquired a love for the very low- 
est company. In the year 1716, he transferred 
his right as heir to the throne, to the son of Cath- 
arine, who was Peter’s second wife: Having 
engaged in a conspiracy against his brother, in 
1717, he was condemned to die, but did not suffer 
by the hand of the executioner, as he died a natu- 
ral death while in prison. 
Peter is universally known as being instrumen- 
tal in doing much good to his country, whence he 
obtained the surname of Great, by which he is 
generally called. Among other establishments, 
for which the Russians are indebted to him, are 
a navy, consisting of 40 ships of the line, and 200 
gallies; colleges at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Kiof: a college of physicians at Moscow, which 
furnishes medicines to the great cities and armies: 
an observatory for the use of astronomers, and a 
repository for natural curiosities; a physic garden, 
in which were collected plants from all parts of 
Europe, and Asia; printing houses, where printing 
might be executed in a superior manner; anda 
royal library, composed of three large ones, which 
he obtained in England, Holstein, and Germany. 
He also had a course of public lectures given 
upon Anatomy, a science never before heard of 
in Russia; he procured interpreters for all the 
languages of Europe, besides Latin, Greek, Chi- 
nese, and some others, and was the means of hav- 
ing canals constructed, by which there might be 
a water communication between differenr parts of 
his kingdom. 
This extraordinary person died at Jan. 
28, 1725, aged 53 years. While he was the 
means of doing so much to raise his country from 
their state of barbarism and ignorance, and to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of the arts and sciences, he 
seems to have had but little thought concerning 
the lives of his subjects, and thousands of persons 


e 
e 








probably died in the execution of his 
great designs, besides those who fell in 
rous wars in which he engaged. 
* not care how many lives are sacrificed 

ut secure to themselves a name, 
guishing epithet of Great. 

[How different was the character of Jesus of 
Nazareth! Will not the young reader Point out 
to a parent or teacher, the benevolence, the self. 
denial, the miracles, the love and compassion 
which were exhibited in the prominent actions of 
the life of our blessed Redeemer, in contrast with 
the above sketch of the life of Peter of Russia?) 
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Written for the Youth's Companion, 
THE GOOD PRESIDENT. 

A great while ago, there was a king who set Over 
his kingdom an hundred and twenty princes, and 
over them he set three presidents. One of these 
presidents was a very fine man, and the king liked 
him better than any of them; but the others were 
envious of him, and they thought how glad they 
should be if they could find some fault with him 
so as to make the king dislike him; but he was so 
good, and so amiable, and so faithful, that though 
they tried with all their might, they could not suc. 
ceed. So they were very much vexed; but at last 
these wicked men thought of a plan.. They went 
to the king, and wanted him to make a law that 
for a certain number of days, no person in the 
kingdom should ask a petition of any god or man 
except himself. Well, the king did as they wish- 
ed, for he little thought of their wicked intentions, 

Now this good man was in the habit of praying 
several times a day, and they knew it, so they 
watched him, and when they found he still con- 
tinued to do it, they came and told the king that 
he did’nt mind the law. Then the king felt very 
much vexed with himself, for he loved this man 
very much, and he tried to think of some way in 
which he could save him; and he thought and 
thought of it all the day. At the close of the day, 
these wicked men came and told him that no laws 
could be altered that the king had made and sign- 
ed. Well, the poor king could’nt get off, for he 
knew it was very true, so he commanded that this 
good man should be put in with some wild beasts; 
but he said to him before he was put in, your God 
will save you. 

The king went home to his palace, but he 
could’nt bear to hear any music, for his thoughts 
troubled him; neither could he sleep for thinking 
of him, and wondering whether he was killed; 
and as soon as it was morning, he hurried to the 
place, and called to him, and asked him if he was 
yet alive. And Oh! how glad he was when this 
good man spoke, and told him that the beasts 
had’nt touched him, that God had preserved him 
because he was innocent—and he took Daniel out 
of the lion’s den, and made a decree that his people 
should love and fear the god of Daniel. Isa. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 11. 

Father, did you hear what Dr. Smith said, last 
night, about a woman at the Poor-house? 

I heard him say something about opium. 

He said the woman had eaten more than twelve 
dollars’ worth of opium in eleven months. But 
now they don’t let her have any. 

Well, I am glad they are not going to let her 
have any more. There is another woman there, 
who used to eat a great deal of it, and now they 
do not let her have it, and she is sick but very lit- 
tle. She was sick a great deal before. 

Do you remember, father, how you and J used 
to go to the old Poor-house? 

Yes, and we should go to the new one oftener, 
if it was not so far off. 





Why did they not built it where the old one 
used to stand? 
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Because it was so near the places where people 
keep rumto sell. And besides, they wanted more 
land for the people to work on. Some of those 

eople do a great deal of work now. 

Can Mirah Smith work? 

Yes; and so can Peter. 

And old Mr. Cady, I suppose he can work, too. 

He can work a little. At the old Poor-house, 
he did nothing but eat and lie abed. 

Does any body go to the new Poor-house, when 
it is Sunday, and pray with those people, and talk 
to them about God, and about being good? 

Sometimes people go. 

I hope I never shall go to the Poor-house to 
live, father. 

Ihope so too, John. What kind of children 
do you think those children were, who are now 
there? 

I don’t know, father. 
me? 

Some of them used to spend the Sabbath in the 
fields, instead of going to meeting, and to Sunday 
school. And when their parents sent them to the 
week-day school, they ran away to the bank of 
the river, and spent the day in play. 

That was very naughty, was not it, father? 


Will vou please to tell 





full of humble and intelligent piety, and recording, 
in the most affectionate terms, her indebtedness 
to the school. 

In the same place we visited a school which 
has been superintended by a Christian merchant 
for several years, and was originally formed by 
his exertion, in a neighborhood destitute of reli- 
gious privileges. Jn the commencement of the 
school, the neglected state of the children was 
such, that frequently the first duty of the teachers 
was to have their pupils washed, before they could 
be allowed to take their seats. In the winter they 
were provided with clothing, to enable them to 
attend the school. The children are now orderly, 
and attend sometimes, if we remember correctly, 
to the number of one hundred.—The change in 
the cleanliness and moral habits of the neighbor- 
hood, have been subjects of remark by those who 
were unacquainted with the cause. 

A useful minister in the same place informed us 
that his earliest religious impressions were made 
by reading, when a child, Janeway’s ‘‘ Token for 
Children.”” He said that the last teacher in his 
school, who was not a professor of religion, had 
just been led to seek a place among the disciples 
of Christ. 











Yes, and they did wrong when they were grown 
up, to lay out their money for rum, when they 
had earned a little, instead of saving it till they | 
had enough to buy houses to live in. Some of 
them had no parents to teach them, when they 
were children. 

Did crazy Betty ever know how to work? 

Yes, she knew a great many things when she 
was a girl. I heard her saying the Lord’s prayer 
one Sunday. 

May I tell Dr. Smith what crazy Betty said to 
you, once, when you and I were at the Poor- 
house? 

What was it? 

She thought you was the Doctor, and she came 
and put her face close to yours, and said, ‘‘ Does 
the Doctor know what plough-shares is?” And 
then she laughed very loud. 

Well, you may tell the Doctor, but I do not 
think he will care much about it Shall you think 
about the poor people when you go to bed? 

Yes, father, and I shall remember to thank our 
heavenly Father for parents to teach me to be 


good, and I shall pray that I may never be like 
crazy Betty. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








PROSPEROUS SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
A girl, fifteen years of age, was brought into a 
Sabbath-school in the South, and was at the time 
unacquainted with the alphabet, and destitute of 
religious instruction. At the end of 18 months, 
she had not only learned to read, but had commit- 
ted to memory the Gospels, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the book of Psalms, and part of the book of 
Isaiah. She became acommunicant in the church, 
and still lives consistently with her profession. 
We have lately visited the school to which she 
belonged, and found connected with it several 
classes of females, of the age she was at the time 
teferred to, diligently engaged in the study of the 
Scriptures. There were also a number of lads, 
apprentices, who seemed to enjoy the privilege of 
meeting with the Sabbath school for the purpose 
of religious improvement. The pastor informed 
us that in the last five or six years of his ministry, 
between sixty and eighty persons connected with 
the school, had become communicants of his 
church. The superintendant, (an active officer 
ofthe church,) told us that a Sabbath school had 
been the instrument of his own conversion. He 
showed us letters written by one of his pupils, 
who has lately left the school to depart on a for- 
eign mission. In one of them she asked his ad- 
vice, as to the propriety of her engaging in the 
Service, and addressed him as one of the spiritual 
Counsellors to whom she would most naturally ap- 


Another clergyman told us that he is in the 
habit, when visiting his people, to inquire what 
books they read? and he generally receives for 
answer—the books that the children bring home 
from Sabbath school. 





A teacher of a free school said that the boys 
are in the practice of bringing their Sabbath school 
library books to the school, to read during an in-| 
terval allowed for that purpose, and that they bor- 
row from each other until the books are circulated 
through several readers. He confessed, too, that 
when he finds any of the little books lying about, 
he cannot help reading them throughout. 

We passed a free infant school, and shortly 
after, seeing a couple of ragged boys, scarcely 
five years old, playing in the street, our compan- 
ion asked them if they did not go to the school? 
Their reply was no. We had proceeded some 
steps, when one of the little fellows cried out— 
‘* But I want to,” as if he thought we might be 
looking for scholars. How many infants and 
children would be glad of the warm shelter and 
kind care of a school, and how many might have 
the whole degredation of their condition changed 
by being brought under its instructions! © 

‘‘Why is it,” asked a superintendant, ‘‘ that 
the older members of the churches do not engage 
in teaching? I have five children, and find no 
difficulty in being in school punctually with them 
all every Sunday.” [S. S. Journal. 














RELIGION. 





Conversion at the Age of 100 Years. 


The following brief account of Mr. Luke Short, 
who died in Middleborough, (Mass.) about sev- 
enty years since, at the advanced age of 116 
years, and who was converted when an hundred 
years old, is from the American Baptist Magazine 
for February. 

Mr. Luke Short was born in Dartmouth, county 
of Devon, (Eng.) where he lived till he was about 
15 years of age. He recollected to have seen 
Oliver Cromwell, witnessed some of his most 
memorable achievements, and was present at the 
beheading of Charles I. in 1694. ° 

Shortly after this time he became a seaman, 
sailed to America, and fixed upon Marblehead as 
the place of his residence. There he married, 
and was blessed with a family of children. 

From Marblehead Mr. Short sailed regularly 
in the merchant service, until, being advanced in 
life, some change of employment became neces- 
sary. He then removed from that place, and set- 
tled in Middleborough, Plymouth county, Mas- 
sachusetts. Here he resided until the day of his 
death. 














Ply. The other was written on her departure, 








When an hundred years old, his strength was 
sufficient to enable him to work on his farm, and 






his mental faculties were but little impaired. At 
this advanced age, he was sitting one day in his 
field, and calling to mind some of the most re- 
markable events of his life, particularly of his 
youth. His memory fastened especially upon the 
followlng fact. When quite a boy, he had heard 
the venerable John Flavel, whose praise has long 
been in the churches, preach from the words, ‘‘ If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema maranatha.”’ He recollected a con- 
siderable part of the discourse, which was exceed- 
ingly pungent and solemn, particularly the expla- 
nation of the words anathema maranatha, ‘‘ cursed 
with a curse, cursed of God with a bitter and 
grievous curse.” 

Connected with the delivery of the sermon was 
one event, which made a deep impression on the 
minds of the audience, and which was now called 
to recollection by Mr. Short. When Mr. Flavel 
arose to pronounce the benediction, he paused, 
and said, ‘‘ How shall I bless this whole assembly, 
when every person in it who loveth not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, is anathema maranatha?’’ <A bar- 
onet who happened to be present, fell to the floor, 
overwhelmed with the solemn conviction which 
this question carried home to his bosom. 

The recollection of this sermon, and of the cir- 
cumstances attending it, were the means used by 
the Spirit of God to awaken Mr. S.’s attention to 
the subject of religion at this advanced age. He 
obtained mercy through the merits of a crucified 
Saviour, joined the Ist Congregational Church in 
Middleborough, and to the day of his death, which 
took place in his 116th year, gave pleasing evi- 
dence of piety. God, who in answer to prayer, 
added 15 years to the life of Hezekiah, added 16 
years to that of this venerable man, after he had 
been born when he was old. 





ARE YOU HAPPY? 

‘* Praise the sweetness of honey as much as you can, 
he who has never tasted it eannot understand it,” 

Are you happy? said I to my niece. 

No uncle, I am only gay. 

But you have friends—kind friends—choice 
books, and a taste for reading them. Time can- 
not hang heavily on your hands. 

I know it would seem that I ought to be happy, 
but Iam not. I seem to be afflicted by tke trou- 
bles of my friends; but something prevents me 
from entering with full satisfaction into their joys. 

But your company is sought, and highly appre- 
ciated, and when [I saw you last evening glittering 
with jewels, and surrounded with admirers, you 
seemed happy. 

So I did seem happy, but I was not, and there 
was a line of poetry, I think it was Pope’s, run- 
ning through my mind the whole evening—it was 
this: 

*¢ And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast.” 

Now Julia, I am amazed. Your friends all 
think you are one of the happiest creatures that 
ever breathed the air. What can damp your 
joys? Have you some great trouble which you 
keep concealed from your friends? 

No, I have no trouble. It is barely this: I 
have no joys to be damped. The objects which 
I seek do not satisfy me. The conversation in 
which I engage is trifling; and even that which is 
most grave and important, seems vapid and use- 
less when I look back upon it. Then, the gay 
world, I do from my soul loathe. I only become 
more sick of it, the farther I advance in it. 

But what is the cause of this dissatisfaction with 
the world? 

Why uncle, said she, I cannot tell you. I 
know I am not living for the end for which my 
Creator made me. Shame and remorse are the 


disturbers of my peace. 

I was thunder-struck. What, that beautiful, 
gay, light-hearted creature, wretched—and that 
on account of sin! 

I was absent three weeks, and when I returned 
I sought a renewal 
She seemed so grave I 


she was a devout Christian. 
of our conversation. 
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thought she could not be happy, and expressed 
my apprehension that she might be deluded. 

Why, uncle, said she, do you not know that 
the deepest waters run stillest? I am_ satisfied. 
What a word that is—yes, satisfied. You can- 
not understand me but by doing as the Psalmist 
recommends—tlaste and see that the Lord ts gra- 
cious. 

‘I sought God, and found it as she had said. 

[New Orleans Obs. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE WIDOWS’ HOUSE. 

In the city of Philadelphia there is a large 
house, where poor women are maintained at the 
expense of a benevolent society. Most of the 
women are widows, and on this account, it is 
commonly called The Widows’ House. It is a 
comfortable home at this time for fifty-five per- 
sons, many of whom are old and feeble, and are 
not able to do any thing for their support. Some 
are scarcely able to see; some are deaf; some are 
so aged or lame that they have to use a staff when 
they walk. But they seem to be very happy. 
They sit in their chambers alone, or visit in each 
other’s rooms, or sit together in a large room, just 
as they please. In the centre of the house ts a 
large hall, warmed in winter by a stove, where 
they walk or sit. 

Those who can work are not idle, but sew, or 
knit. They have some good books to read, and 
every week some pious person holds a religious 
meeting in the house, when they meet in the large 
room, and’ many of them.are glad to hear the Bi- 
ble read, and to listen to the remarks that are 
made, and tu join in prayer. For it may be said 
of religion, that it brings its enjoyments to the 
humble believer, however poor, or sick, or afflict- 
ed; and at all times and in any place. This can- 
not be declared of the pleasures in which the 
people of the world take delight. 

But there is one poor woman in the house who 
seems to be deprived of all means of comfort. 
She is.nearly ninety years old, and for nearly six 
years has been in this asylum. At the age of 
seventeen she became blind, and: now she cannot 
see, hear, or walk, and scarcely ever speaks. 
One side is withered and useless. She lies in 
bed, excepting when she takes her food. Think 
how dreadful her condition is! When persons 
are blind, it is a great comfort that they can hear 
their friends and talk with them. Or if they are 
deaf and dumb, it is a blessing to be able to see, 
and to read and write. But this poor woman has 
none of these comforts. She knows not where 
she is or who are with her. She is ignorant of 
the year, month, and day; is not acquainted with 
any thing that takes place, or that has taken place 
for many years. 

You whe have all your senses perfect, cannot 
imagine what it is to be without them all. But 
do you ever think how much you owe to God for 
giving these senses to you, and continuing them 
from yearto year? Do you regard with pity those 
who are deprived of sight, or hearing, or speech, 
or who are lame, or idiots, or crazy? Ah, have 
you not somctimes. mimicked and made sport of 
such? 

It is very likely that the old woman in the Wid- 
ows’ House has the use of her mind; or if it is 
now weakened by her great age, there is no doubt 
she had her memory, and could think, for many 
years after she lost her other faculties. If she 
had been taught in her childhood and youth, to 
study the Bible, and to commit it to memory, and 
to learn hymns, how useful they might be in lead- 
ing her to know and love the Saviour! What 
comfort it would give her, when she could no lon- 
ger read the Scriptures, or hear them read, to be 
able to repeat them to herself! And though she 
could not sing aloud, she might ‘‘ make melody in 
her heart to the Lord,” by remembering the 
hymns she had once learned, and still using them 
to the praise of her Maker and Redeemer. 

This is one of the blessings of Sabbath schools. 




















The diligent child who learns truly by heart the 
lessons and hymns appointed from week to week, 
will have a treasure more valuable than if he pos- 
sessed the wealth of Girard. [ Youth’s Friend. 








MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Campanion. 
HE PERISHED IN HIS SIN. 

The story I have to relate, is asad one. But 
it will be soon told, and I hope that those who 
read it, will be admonished, not only to avoid a 
particular sin, but to repent of all sin, in order 
that they may be prepared for death. 

Valentine was twelve or fourteen years old 
when he attended the school I was teaching. 
While in school, he was orderly and studious. 
At first he manifested a kind of obstinate indiffer- 
ence. But as he continued to attend the school, 
he became more attentive and docile, and for a 
number of weeks, I had no occasion to reprove 
him for any thing. 

Out of school, things did not appear so well. 
His parents were poor, and he was sent to live 
with his grand-parents. I called to see Valentine 
one evening at his home, and I found his grand- 
father so much intoxicated, that he could not 
walk across the room without staggering. His 
grand-mother did not rise from her chair, but from 
her appearance, I thought that she was partially 
intoxicated. I spoke to them faithfully but affec- 
tionately. I went away grieved, reflecting upen 
the deplorable condition of the grand-parents, and 
the unhappy situation of the poor boy, who ap- 
peared to be sad while I staid. And yet his ac- 
tions plainly told me that this was no strange sight 
to him. 

At the close of the school, I made some remarks 
to my scholars on the importance of an early pre- 
paration for death and eternity. I told them that 
I did not expect to see them all again till we should 
meet at the final judgment. 

About one year after this, I passed through the 
town again. The burying ground was near the 
school-house where I had taught school, and as I 
passed along, there was the grave of Valentine. 
I inquired about his death, and was told that he 
was at a distillery one afternoon. He drank of 
that liquor which has been the ruin of thousands. 
At the approach of night he went away, and the 
next morning he was found frozen to death. 
** He perished in his sin.” PiteRioM. 
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MISCELLANY. 








Fruit. 

Look at the unripe fruit; how little beauty ! how lit- 
tle flavour! with what difficulty it is plucked from the 
tree! But let the air and light, the warm sun and the 
fruitful showers, unite to swell it and to ripen it! it is 





beautiful, it is sweet, it falleth from the bough into 
the hand of him that toucheth it, 
Such is the young Christian, with little yet of the 


glories of holiness, little of the sweet and mellow char- | - 


ities of the gospel, crude, and yet clinging closely to 
this lower life. But the fuller warmth of the love of 
Jesus, the richer influences of the Holy Spirit shall 
mature his graces, and ere long he shall assume a 
deeper glow, and diffuse his fragrancy in the garden 
of his God, shall hang loosely on this nether world, 
waiting but the touch of the messenger of the Lord, 
to drop off, and be no more seen below. [Emblems. 





A Man not “ born again.”’ 


A notoriously profane man, whom I shall call Mr, 
A. passed a window in a certain village, on his way 
to his stable, in a furious passion, uttering the most 
horrit oaths at the ostler. A little child, who heard 
it, after a short pause, said to its parent,—‘* Do you 
think, Mr. A. was ever “ born again?’—“ Why, my 
child” said the parent. ‘ Because he swears so,” 
answered the child. ‘ Do you think that would keep 
a man from swearing?” ‘“ Yes; I can’t believe if Mr. 
A. had been born again, he would swear so, for fear 
God shoulil hear him.” 

A short time after this conversation, the parent saw 
Mr. A. and told him of the remark made by his child. 
It was ‘‘ loud pr ing,’ to him. It wrought upon 
him powerfully. He could not swear after that, with- 


out inquiring whether be could do so, 


j had he b 
born again. He was afraid God would se 


hear him. 
[S. 8. Ady. 


A Profane Officer Reformed. 

_A general officer, who was early in life much ad. 
dicted to profane oaths, dated his reformation from a 
memorable check he received from a Scottish clergy. 
man. When he was Lieutenant, and settled at New- 
castle, he got involved in a brawl with some of the 
lowest class in the public street; and the altercation 
was carried on by both parties, with abundance of 
impious language. The Clergyman passed by, shocked 
with the profanity, and stepping into the crowd with 
his cane uplifted, thus addressed one of the leaders of 
the rabble: “Oh, John, John! what is this I hear? 
you, only a poor collier boy, and swearing like an 
lord in the land. Oh John! have you no fear of what 
will become of you? It may do very well for this gal- 
lant gentleman (pointing to the Lieutenant,) to hang, 
and swear as he pleases, but you—you John! it is not 
for you, or the like of you, to take in vain, the name 
of Him in whom ye live and have your being.” Then 
turning to the Lieutenant, he continued, ** Youll ex- 
cuse the poor man, Sir, for he is an ignorant body 
and kens nae better.” The young officer shrunk 
away in confusion, unable to make any reply. Next 
day he waited on the minister and thanked him sin- 
cerely, for his well timed reproof, and was ever after, 
an example of correctness of language. 
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A Drunkard Reformed. 


A drunkard attending a temperance meeting in one 
of the cities in the State of New York, the speaker in 
his remarks took it for granted that the case of the 
drunkard was hopeless, that he must, as a matter of 
course, die a drunkard, and have a drunkard’s portion 
in another work. The poor inebriate returned home 
from the meeting, and in great agony of mind asked 
himself, ‘* Am I indeed so lost—is my case hopeless?” 
He called his son, a lad fourteen years of age, and 
said, ‘* here, my son, here are the keys of the spirit 
cupboard, your father intends to give up the use of 
rum, and IT eharge you, as you respect my authority, 
never to give them to me, should-] plead ever so hard, 
orevencommani< them.” ‘The son, with joy and hope 
for his poor father, promised. ‘The father’s period of 
longing came upon him—he went to his son and heg- 
ged for the keys—but he was kindly but firmly refused, 
and reminded of his resolutions. After some struggles 
of this kind, the victory was won—the habit was bro- 
ken. The father has since been a sober man for sev- 
era! years, and for two years a humble disciple of the 
Lord Jesus. 





An Honest Child. 

A child, about ten years old, going down a street 
one day, saw, at a distance, a man counting money: 
when she came as fur as the spot where he stood, she 
found a shilling—picked it up, and ran to his house, 
saying, ‘* Here, Mr. ——, is a shilling you lost.”— 
‘© No, child, it’s not mine, keep it.”—** No, no,” said 
she, ‘*I saw you counting money, and when I came 
where you were, I found this.” He then took it, and 
gave her a penny, with which she hought a toy, and 
went home; when her mother saw the toy, she «-ked 
her where she got it; the child then told the story, and 
said, ‘* dn honest penny is beller than a dishonest shil- 
ling.” [S. S. Treasury. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 3 
JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLE. 


Mortal, tell me where’s thy treasure? 
Here below, or in the skies? 
Thou, dear Saviour, know’st my pleasure 
Only can from thee arise. 
Mortal, does thy strong affection 
Centre in the Great [ AM? 
Here’s my heart; to thy inspection 
Lo I yield it, bleeding Lamb. 








Mortal, is thy love increasing 
As thy time fast glides away? 
Saviour, yes, and never ceasing 


May it strengthen day by day. 


Mortal, does my grace allure thee 
To a mansion near my throne? 
Saviour, yes, for *twill procure me 

All 1] want, thy smiles alone. 


Mortal, what to thy enjoyment 
Dost thou seek with strong desire? 
Saviour, that my whole employment 
May to Zion’s good conspire. 








